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HISTORY  OF  SOIL  EROSION 


Many  years  age,  the-  American  people 
wore  warned  about  the  evils  of  erosion 
by  Washington,  Jefferson  and  other 
national  leaders  of  that  tine.  Regard- 
less of  these  warning s , erosion  has  boon 
permitted  to  continue  in  this  country, 
not  merely  progressively,  but  at  an 
accelerated  rate* 

When  the  American  people  are  sud- 
denly confronted  with  a crisis  or  dis- 
aster, they  respond  as  a unit  and  with 
dispatch,  but  a s a nation  they  arc  not 
easily  excited  and  are  tolerant  of  those 
evils  that  they  feel  are  the  business  of 
the  people  as  a whole.  Thus,  we  find 
the  basis  for  the  statement,  "What  is 
everybody’s  business  is  nobody’s  busi- 
ness." Losscf  soil  due  to  erosion  falls 
into  the  second  of  those  classes,  and, 
although  wc  have  been  warned  of  those 
losses  for  many  years,  wc  have  been  un- 
willing to  take  an  aggressive  stand  a- 
gainst  this  national  menace.  The  story 
would,  no  doubt,  have  boon  different  had 
w c been  confronted  by  the  inva.si on  of  an 
enemy  who  annually  took  away  100,000,000 
tons  of  cur  richest  agricultural  soils. 
Yet,  that  is  exactly  the  amount  of  the 
annual  loss  of  soil  removed  by  the 
Mississippi  River  alone.  This  does  not 
measure  the  entire  loss,  since  each 
year  sees  progressively  greater  losses 
duo  to  floods  and  the  silting  of  stream 
channels  and  reservoirs. 

Twenty  years  ago  cur  Federal  Govern- 
ment became  actively  engaged  in  the  study 
of  methods  of  soil  conservation  and 
erosion  control.  Today  there  are  sev- 
er;al  Experiment  Stations  where  accurate 
study  of  soil  erosion  losses  arc  made 
and  where  measurements  can  be  taken  of 
t ho  amount  of  soil  lost  from  s^ils  of 
different  typo,  clover  and  degree  of 
slope.  These  Experiment  Stations  have 
contributed  very  valuable  information  to 
men  interested  in  these  studies  and 
serve  as  the  bo,sis  for  recommendations 
covering  various  soil  erosion  control 
programs. 


During  the  past  18  months  the 
Federal  Government  ho. s established  3 G 
Soil  Erosion  Projects  to  servo  as  major 
demonstration  areas  in  the  control  of 
soil  erosion.  Those  project  areas  arc 
located  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  each  station  is  lo- 
cated in  an  area  that  has  a typical 
form  of  erosion.  It  is  the  aim  of 
those  projects  to  decrease  to  amount  of 
water  loss  and  thus  tho  amount  of  soil 
removed  in  the  general  farm  practices 
that  arc  being  employed  in  the  various 
areas , 

It  has  long  boon  recognized  that 
a vegetative  cover  is  one  cf  the  most 
effective  means  in  establishing  de- 
sirable soil  erosion  control  and  wher- 
ever possible,  it  has  been  the  policy 
of  tho  various  projects  to  employ  a 
vegetative  cover  in  controlling  soil 
erosion  losses. 

Project  7jl3j  with  headquarters  at 
Spencer,  West  Virginia,  is  the  only 
Soil  Erosion  Project  located  within 
’West  Virginia,  This  project  covers  an 
area  of  152,000 « acres,  and  the  method 
of  control  employed  is  chiefly  ono  cf 
pasture  and  meadow  improvement  accomp- 
anied by  ref-  restation. 

In  formulating  the  program  that  is 
being  carried  out  on  this  project,  it 
has  boon  the  policy  to  ask  the  cooperat- 
ing farmers  for  thoir  advice  and  aid  in 
developing  a program  that  would  bo 
practical  from  the  standpoint  of  tho 
farm  oo op orator  and  at  the  sane  tine 
moot  the  requirements  laid  down  In  tho 
controlling  of  soil  erosion  losses  as 
under steed  by  tho  staff  of  the  Soil 
Erosion  Service.  Wo  have  been  particu- 
larly fortunate  in  this  project  area 
to  have  contacted  farmers  who  arc  in- 
terested in  developing  a program  that 
will  solve  thoir  erosion  problems. 
Members  of  tho  staff  of  the  Soil  Erosion 
Service  arc  very  glad  to  work  with  tho 
farm  corporators  and  do  anything  with- 
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in  thoir  moans  to  work  out  a propo  rly 
balanced  program  that  will  lead  t 'ward 
tho  improvement  'f  the  general  farm 
practices  within  tho  arc.,  and  also 
arrive  at  a satisfactory  solution  of 
erosion  control. 

There  are  a groat  many  different 
angles  to  be  considered  i:i  f emulat- 
ing such  a pragma.  There  is  that  phase 
of  the  work  which  deals  almost  entire- 
ly with  tho  transportation  and  appli- 
cation of  materials  such  as  the  distri- 
bution of  lime,  seed  end  fertilizer. 
There  is  that  phase  of  the  work  which 
deals  with  the  reorganization  of  tho 
general  farm  practices  such  as  tho  ad- 
aption of  rotation  of  crops,  tho  in- 
troduction cf  legumes  and  tho  employ- 
ment of  improved  pasture  management 
methods  by  the  farmers  of  tho  one  a. 

There  is  that  phase  of  the  work  deal- 
ing with  the  proper  care  of  our  wood 
lots,  tho  r e-fere stati on  cf  our  steeper 
areas  and  the  proper  utilization  of 
the  present  wood  lots.  There  Is  that 
phone  of  tho  work  which  deals  with  tho 
proper  education  of  our  farm  people 
and  the  appreciation  for  those  things 
which  only  s.  f,.rm  home  and  a farm  en- 
vironment con  supply* 

The  natter  of  education  deoils  net 
only  with  the  covational  training  of  the 
farm  youth,  but  deals  with  the  adult 
education  of  tho  men  and  va  men  who.  are 
making  the  f arm,  a home  and  a place 
where  they  intend  to  spend  thoir  en- 
tire lives.  Tho  Soil  Erosion  Service 
is  interested  in  all  these  phases  of 
work  end  would  bo  very  anxious  t im- 
prove only  condition  that  will  lead  to  a 
fuller  and  more  abundant  life  for  our 
farm  people. 

Wo  fool  that  the  agricultural 
future  cf  tho  farm  people  of  this  area 
should  be  greatly  helped  by  practic- 
ing a program  such  as  that  proposed  for 
the  farmers  of  the  area.  17c  appreciate 
tho  cooperation  and  work  that  has  been 
•carried  on  in  making  the  pro  groom  a 


17c  c.ro  very  glad  to  extend  to  the 
co-operators  and  to  those  farmers  who 
arc  now  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  par- 
tic  ip  ode  in  our  progr  m cur  most  grate- 
ful thanks  fer  tho  work  which  they  have 
thus  far  accomplished,  and  we  hope  that 
they  can  further  work  with  our  organi- 
zation and  obtain  those  many  benefits 
which  are  in  st  re  for  then. 

LI.  M.  hoover.  Regional  Director, 

A PERMANENT  CURE  FOR  EROSION 

Vegetation  in  the  form  of  forest 
or  in  thick  grasslike  growth  is  an  in- 
expensive, permanent  cure  for  erosion. 

In  one  form  or  another  it  can  be  used 
on  all  kinds  of  land,  on  any  degree  of 
slope  and  under  all  varieties  of  cli- 
mate where  there  is  heat  and  rain  enough 
to  make  plants  grow.  Of  course,  all 
land  cannot  be  used  for  forest  and  the 
thick-growing  crops.  We  must  devote 
large  acreages’ to  the  erosion-producing, 
clean-cultivated  crops,  such  as  corn, 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  potatoes;  but  it 
has  been  definitely  shown  that  the  two 
types  of  crops  can  be  grown  In  con- 
junction with  one  another  in  such  a 
manner  as  enormously  to  reduce  soil  and 
water  losses.  It  now  remains  to  educate 
the  f aimers  of  the  Nation  with  respect 
to  the  advantages  of  the  soil-protective 
types  of  agriculture.  This  can  be  done 
as  soon  as  the  Nation  decides  to  adopt 
better  farming  methods,  methods  which 
call  for  the  use  of  land  more  nearly  in 
accordance  with  its  adaptability  and 
fitness  and  for  the  efficient  protection 
of  all  cultivated  slopes. 

....Reprinted  from  the  Yearbook  of 
Agriculture,  193 h-»  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  This  was 
written  by  Director  Bennett  as  a staff 
member  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils  of  that  federal  department, 
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Erosion  takes  21  time’s  as  much 
plant  food,  from  the  soil,  as  do 
gr  owing  c r op  s , 


success  thus  fur 


SOILS  DEPARTMENT  ACTIVITIES 


Many  of  the  cooperators  will  recall 
that  a man  connected  with  the  Soil  Ero- 
sion Service  has  been  to  their  farms  to 
make  soil  maps.  When  the  soils  man  ar- 
rives at  the  form  he  first  draws  the 
boundary  lines  of  the  farm  on  the  air- 
plane picture.  Later  a copy  of  the  air- 
plane picture  of  the  cooperator’s  farm 
will  be  cut  up,  mounted  and  sent  to  each  < 
cooperator*  The  map  made  in  this  manner 
will  contain  much  soils  Information  that 
will  prove  of  interest  and  value  to  the 
farm  owner. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Soils 
Department  to  include  here  a series  of 
descriptions  of  the  different  kinds  of 
soils  so  that  the  farm  operators  will  be 
able  to  recognize  most  of  them.  In  mak- 
ing his  map,  the  soils  man  considers,  not 
only  the  type  or  kind  of  soil,  but  the 
kind  and  amount  of  grass,  cultivated 
crop,  or  other  cover,  the  steepness  of  the 
slopes,  and  the  depth  of  the  surface  soil 
left,  which  will  indicate  the  amount  of 
erosion  that  has  taken  place. 

The  purpose  of  the  soil  erosion  sur- 
vey is  to  provide  a permanent  record  of 
the  soil  conditions,  to  find  out  what 
condition  of  erosion  exists  on  the  f arm 
and  on  the  different  kinds  of  soil,  so 
that  the  agronomist  mil  have  that  infor- 
mation at  hand  before  he  meets  the  farmer. 

The  kind  of  soil  that  is  most  wide- 
spread over  the  Reedy  Creek  Project  area 
is  the  one  called  Ileigs  clay  loam.  This 
is  seldom  found  in  the  naturo.l  uneroded 
state.  A few  wood- lots  may  have  this 
type  with  all  of  the  topsoil  left  on  it* 

As  it  was  before  it  was  cleared  of  timber 
the  Meigs  clay  loam  was  not  a clay  loam 
but  'was  a lighter  soil,  what  is  called  a 
silt  loam.  The  surface  soil  down  to  the 
depth  at  which  the  air  could  enter  it 


readily,  was  about  seven  inches  deep. 

It  was  light  brown  or  yellowish  in 
color.  When  the  timber  was  cut  off  and 
men  started  to  cultivate  it,  so  that 
rains  could  beat  upon  the  bare  soil  it 
began  to  wash.  The  result  is  that  now 
there  is  ordinarily  only  two  to  four 
inches  of  silt  loam  left.  When  plowed, 
the  plow  reaches  below  that  layer  and 
brings  up  some  of  the  clay  loam,  which 
is  yellowish -brown  in  color  and  extends 
down  to  13  inches  or  two  feet  below  the 
surface  and  is  quite  compact.  Below 
that  tho  soil  is  red,  stiff  cloy.  Some- 
times washing  has  been  so  severe  that 
all  tho  surface  soil  and  the  upper  sub- 
soil has  been  removed,  exposing  the  red 
clay  in  spots.  This  is  an  extremely 
variable  soil  and  small  patches  of  other 
kinds  of  soil  are  Included  when  it  is 
impracticable  to  plot  them  on  the  map*, 
When  farmers  receive  their  maps,  they 
will  notice  that  small  patches  of  gray 
and  yellow  soil,  and  red  clay  are  in- 
cluded with  the  Meigs  clay  loam*  This 
has  been  found  necessary. 

The  Ileigs  cloy  loam,  then,  is 
light  brown  or  yellowish  silt  loam 
about  two  to  four  inch  ;s  deep,  under- 
lain by  yellowish-brown  clay  loam  to 
about  two  feet  under  the  surface,  and 
the  1 owe r s ub s o i 1 is  red  cl ay c 

The  soil  is  formed  by  the  weather- 
ing of  the  thick  sandstone,  the  sandy 
shale,  the  greenish  shale,  and  the  red 
shale  which  are  so  often  seen  in  the 
deep  road  c ut s . 

From  time  to  time  descriptions  of 
other  soils  will  appear  in  the  "Farm 
Cooporat or„"  ~je  hope  it  may  prove  of 
interest  and  value  to  the  readers. 
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RELATION  OF  RAINFALL  TO  THE  DEPTH  OF  WELLS 


Precipitation  in  general  throuthmst 
the  area  of  Project  jfl 3 is  somewhat  var- 
ied as  the  rainfall  appears  local  in 
nature.  For  example*  on  October  3 1st 
.61  inches  of  rain  fell  at  Lock  v3 
Elizabeth,  West  Virginia,  while  at  Look 
jf'U}  three  miles  up  the  Little  Kanawha 
river,  no  rainfall  was  recorded*  In 
general,  however,  the  rainfall  is  ample 
and  well  distributed*  Summer  rainfall 
occurs  as  thunderstorms  or  as  moderate 
showers » 

The  average  yearly  precipitation  in 
Project  77-1 3 is  I4.3  inches.  The  average 
precipitation  is  highest  in  July  or 
August  and  lowest  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber. For  the  present  year  August  had 
the  heaviest  rainfall  with  5® 39  inches 
fallings  while  October,  the  dryest 
month,  had  only  ,92  inch  « 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
August,  the  month  of  the  greatest  rain- 
fall, 7*66  inches  fell  at  one  of  our 
gauges  at  Elizabeth.  At  the  same  sta- 
tion in  October,  the  month  of  the  low- 
est precipitation,  only  .57  of  on  inch 
of  rain  fell. 

The  Soil  Erosion  Service  has  placed 
rain  guages  in  every  part  of  the  project 
in  order  to  record  accurately  the  amount 
of  rainfall.  In  order  to  gut  the  rela- 
tion of  rainfall  to  the  depth  of  wells, 
wells  which  are  near  tho  rain  guages 
are  measured  once  a week.  'With  high 
precipitation  the  water  in  the  wells 
rises  and  vice  versa  when  little  rain 
falls* 

The  amount  of  water  in  the-  various 
wells  throughout  the  area  varies  con- 
siderably. For  example,  one  well  show- 
ing eight  feet  of  water  in  July  dropped 
to  three  inches  of  water  in  November. 
This  particular  well  is  located  on  a 
rolling  hill.  The  soil  has  no  water 
holding  capacity  because  of  the  lack  of 
forests©  On  the  other  hand,  a "well  in 
another  part  of  the  area,  which  is  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  trees  has  not 


varied  over  one  foot  in  depth  the  on- 
tire  summer.  The  roots  of  the  trees 
which  penetrate  into  the  ground  hold  in 
place  the  porous  soil  which  has  a high 
capacity  for  holding  water. 

The  depth  of  the  wells  also  has 
its  effect  on  the  variation  of  the  depth 
of  the  water  in  them.  The  deeper  wells 
are  fed  by  underground  currents  of  water 
and  do  not  vary  as  do  the  shallow  wells 
which  -a re  fed  by  surface  water. 

As  the  air  in  a forested  area  is 
kept  nearer  to  the  saturation  point 
than  that  in  an  open  field,  therefore, 
the  probability  of  precipitation  in  for- 
ests is  greater  th-.r.  in  the  open.  Dur- 
ing tho  'month  of  July,  a rain  guage  at 
Gr : . c o , VI o s t V ir  gi ni a , . wh i oh  is  surround- 
ed by  forests,  recorded  6. 08  Inches  of 
rainf  .11,  During  tho  same  month  at  a 
rain  guage  on  the  top  of  Limestone  hill,, 
a region  lacking  forests,  recorded  only 
3*13  inches  of  rain, 
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. WE  STILL  DO 

A man  from  Mars  alighted  In  Amer- 
ica, intending  to  remain  if  he  liked  the 
country,  and  engaged  an  experienced 
booster  to  serve  as  guide. 

As  the  two  drove  across  country, 
the  Martian  observed  the  strange  color 
of  the  creeks  and  rivers  arid  asked  what 
made  the  water  so  dark. 

"That,”  said  the  booster,  "Is  mud 
made  of  topsoil.  Most  of  our  land  is 
sloping  and  the  usual  method  of  culti- 
vation encourages  washing.  In  a few 
years  our  soil  will  be  gone.1’ 

IrBut  why  is  it  permitted? Ir  asked 
the  Martian. 

’'Oh,"  said  the  booster,  "this  is  a 
free  country  and  a man  can  do  as  he 
pleases  with  his  own  property. " 

Robert  Quillen 
tut ion. 


in  the  Atlanta  Consti- 
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C OOPE  RAT  ORS  * MEET  IMG 
Hill  Grove,  January  Irth,  1935* 


The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
the  Chairman,  Mr.  C.  C.  Hanna,  at  7 14O 
p.  m.  After  a few  brief  introductory 
remarks  by  Mr*  Hanna  concerning  the 
pasture  problems,  the  meeting  was  turn- 
ed over  to  Mr*  Ovens,  the  Regional 
Erosion  Specialist*  Mr*  Owens  wont  im- 
mediately into  the  subject  of  Pastures* 
The  program  was  carried  on  along  the 
conference  line.  All  of  the  farmers 
present  wore  very  much  interested  in 
the  subject  and  immediately  raised  the 
problems  with  which  they,  as  farmers, 
were  confronted*  Mr*  Owens  listed  these 
problems  on  the  board  and  -with  the  help 
of  the  farmers  the  following  outline 
was  arranged: 

1*  SEEDING 

Kind  of  seed 
Seed  bed  preparation 
Time  of  seeding 
Method  of  seeding 
Rate  of  seeding  per  acre 

2.  FERTILIZATION 

Kind  of  fertilizer 
Rato  per  acre 
Time  to  apply 
Method  of  applying 
Cost  per  acre 

3*  LIMING 

Kind  of  lime  to  use 
Rato  per  acre 
Time  to  sp ply 
Method  of  applying 

4.  PASTIME:  IIANAGEMENT 

Carrying  capacity 

Time  to  turn  on  in  the  spring 

Time  to  turn  off  in  the  fall 

Temporary  pasture 

Shade  and  water 

isftcr  the  outline  was  completed  and 
on  the  blackboard  the  discussion  was 
started  and  each  point  was  discussed* 


All  formers  present  took  part  in  tho 
discussion  and  because  of  the  Interest, 
time  passed  rather  rapidly.  During  tho 
discussions  tho  following  conclusions 
were  reached: 

Kind  of  pastures  to  ro-soed — 
those  that  show  some  promise  said  it  was 
thought  unwise  to  scatter  seed  ovor  our 
ordinary  pastures  without  adding  lime 
and  fertilizer* 

Kind  and  rate  of  seeding  to  use— 
Kentucky  blue  grass  Igf,  Orchard  grass 
3 if,  Lcspodeza  5tt*  Rodtop  2r/f.  This  mix- 
ture ordinarily  to  bo  sown  at  the  rate 
of  12  to  15m  per  acre# 

Preparing  seed  bed— Plow  only  that 
land  with  very  gentle  slope.  On  other 
land  tho  seed  should  be  sown  and  tho 
ground  scratched  with  a spike  tooth 
harrow,  if  possible. 

Time  of  seeding — about  the  first 
of  March* 

Fertilization— It  was  concluded 
that  barnyard  manure  should  be  used 
whenever  available.  20%  superphosphate 
to  bo  used  at  the  rate  of  J>00  to  kOO 
pounds  per  aero.  It  was  concluded  that 
although  nitrogen  would  improve  tho 
pasture,  it  was  not  profitable  from  a 
dollars  and  cents  standpoint*  It  was 
decided  that  superphosphate  could  bo  ap 
plied,  any  time  of  the  year  convenient 
for  the  farmer,  broadcast  or  with  any 
kind  of  suitable  spreader. 

Lining— It  was  decided  by  the 
group  that  it  would  probably  bo  more 
practical,  under  the  circumstances  pre- 
vailing in  the  Hill  Grove  community,  to 
use  pulverised  limestone  at  the  rate  of 
about  a ton  and  a half  per  acre  to  be 
applied  broadcast  or  with  some  type  of 
lime  spreader c From  a management  point 
of  view,  discussion  was  held  on  the 
carrying  capacity  of  tho  pasture.  It 
was  decided  that  around  four  acres  of 
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the  better  pastures  ‘would,  be  required 
per  animal  unit  (l  cow,  1-1000 yf  steer 
and  8 sheep ) 

The  best  time  to  turn  out  in  the  s- 
spring — from  May  Rth  to  the  15th.  Time 
to  take  off  in  the  fall  was  concluded  to 
be  about  October  first. 

Supplementary  pastures  suggested  and 
included  such  crops  as  oats,  wheat,  rye, 
vetch,  sweet  clover  and  lesp odeza. 

Shade  and  water  were  held  to  bo  very 
imp rot ant  in  any  kind  of  pasture  manage- 
ment* 


QUES T I OHS  AHD_AHSWEHS 

Q.  Should  meadows  be  pastured? 

A*  Good  meadows  are  never  improved  by 
pasturing*  Serious  damage  is  some- 
times done  by  pasturing  good  alfalfa 
or  clover  meadows.  It  is  a debatable 
question  as  to  whether  old  meadows 
can  be  improved  by  feeding  cattle  on 
them  during  the  fall,  winter  or  spring 
If  feeding  is  done  on  old  meadows , it 
should  not  be  done  at  a soft  time* 

Q*  When  should  cattle  be  removed 
from  pastures  in  the  fall? 


Quito  a number  of  charts  wer^  pre- 
sented during  the  discussions  that  wore 
very  valuable  and  helped  to  arrivo  at 
conclusions. 


¥c  wore  very  fortunate  to  have  Mr. 
McEocvor , Chief  Agronomist,  present,  who 
brought  out  different  points  of  interest. 
It  was  a good  mooting,  full  of  interest 
and  helpful  discussions.  All  took  an 
active  part  in  the  discussions* 

The  following  farmers  were  present: 


C . C * Hanna 
Bert  Cain 
0 . J . C h c uvr out 
W.  ¥.  Ay lor 
J.  A.  Springston 
Ho war d C onno 1 ly 
Russell  McGinnis 


¥.  H.  Hail 
Paul  Hess 
Hugh  Eagle 
A.  0.  Monroe 
Robert  Ay  lor 
S.  T*  Tannor 
Loyd  Morgan 


The  noxt  mooting  will  bo  hold 
February  1st*  The  subject  for  discuss- 
ion will  bo  5,Moadow  Improvement  • u 


Before  the  mooting  was  closed  a 
motion  was  made  that  the  results  of  the 
Pastures  mooting  be  published  in  the 
next  Farm  Co  c-p  or  at  or.  This  motion  was 
seconded  and  was  voted  unanimously. 

The  mooting  closed  at  exactly  10:15 

p.  ms 


A.  It  will  depend  upon  the  season. 
Probably  the  best  date  is  around 
October  firs^. , if  we  are  considering 
it  wholly  from  a standpoint  of  the 
pasture.  The  most  of  the  damage 
done  to  pastures  is  done  during  the 
late  fall,  winter  and  early  spring 
rather  than  by  over- grazing  during 
the  growing  seqson*  Farmers  would  do 
well  to  remove  their  cattle  in  the 
fall  before  they  have  had  time  to  do 
serious  damage  and  leave  them  off 
until  the  grass  has  had  a.  good  chance 
to  get  well  established  in  the  spring. 

Q,  Is  it  ever  advisable  to  pasture 
barley  or  wheat ? 

A.  Alien  barley  or  wheat  is  being 
g.‘rown  ox-  grain,  or  as  a nurse  crop 
in  establishing  a meadow,  it  should 
never  be  pastured.  If  it  is  being 
used  to  provide  a supplementary  pas- 
ture in  either  fall  or  spring,  no 
attempt  should  be  made  to  try  to  es- 
tablish a meadow  or  to  harvest  for 
gfain.  Some  farmers  do  pasture  barley 
and  wheat  lightly  at  certain  times 
with  a minimum  of  damage  j however, 
this  is  not  recommended  unless  It  is 
being  used  solely  as  a supplementary 
pasture* 
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A C 0 OP  EH  AT  OR 

I’m  a co operator,  and  grand  is  the  feel j 
No  more  will  each  rain  my  best  topsoil  steal, 

I.iy  children  can  use  the  old  farm  that  I luavc 
And  7ri.ll  find  it  still  useful,  1 fully  believe, 

I have*  signed  an  agreement  and,  boy,  I feel  goodj 
They  tri.ll  plant  mo  some  trees  to  grow  lumber  and  woodj 
They  will  dam  up  my  gullies  and  help  save  my  soil, 

"/hi  oh  is  worth  more  to  me  than  the  finding  of  oil. 

They’re  improving  my  .moadov/s  to  furnish  mo  hay 
To  TA.;d  all  my  stock  from  November  to  Ray, 

Ahoy’ re  improving  my  pasture  -whore  gr  .ss  is  so  rare. 

To  curb  sheet  erosion  by  keeping  grass  there, 

I have  planned  for  a cover  on  all  my  tilled  fields 
To  prevent  winter  washing  and  double  ny  yields, 

1 will  plant  no  more  corn  on  the  hillsides  so  steep. 
But  will  plant  them  to  sod  for  ry  cattle  and  she op • 

I’m  proud  of  the  p.;.rt  I can  play  in  this  game. 

To  stop  soil  erosion,  my  lend  to  r cl.  im. 

The  picture  I’m  pointing  is  rosy,  ’tis  true. 

By  golly,  I moan  it.  I’ll  carry  it  thru, 

-*-.l  V./OC  ; an  .Rr  of  Rroyoct  yly. 


